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CHARIVARIA. 
«“ TERRITORIALS,” said a contem- 
in its account of the Lord 


porary 
Mayor's Show, “ displaced the military 





element this year.” And yet people 
wonder at the unpopularity of our 
voluntary system. 

Nowhere did the news of Mr. 


RoosEVELT’s defeat cause more lively 
satisfaction than in Africa among 
the relatives of the animals killed on 
| his reecnt expedition. 





valent comment on Mr. Drexe.’s action 

(in making a stand for sportsmanlike 
| behaviour at the recent aviation meet- 
ing that “he has lived so long 
| abroad that he can no longer be con- 
| sidered an American.” We should not 
| have dared to say this. 


| In New York, we are told, the pre- 
| 


is 


The French submarine Germinal last 
week cut a fishing boat in two. There 
were fourteen men aboaid the fishing 
boat, but they were fortunately saved. 
The Germinal, we are informed, 
now been placed in the dock—and will 
presumably be charged with attempted 
murder, 


has 


Two thousand carp and other fish 
have been transferred from the Falmer 
Pond, near Brighton, to the Brighton 
Aquarium. They are said to be de- 
lighted at the chance of secing the 
many strange and amusing objects that 
may be observed through a tank win- 
dow. 


It is pointed out that, if the war of 
exterminat'on which has been declared 
against the rats should prove success- 
| ful, hundreds of dogs who at present 
earn their living by catching these 
| rodents will be thrown on the rates. 


The culinary art seems to receive 
| more attention every day. Who would 
| have foretold a few years ago that 
there would be a Chair of Restauration 
at one of our ancient Universities ? 
Yet The Liverpool Daily Post informs 
us that Mr. J. B. Bury, M.A., has been 
appointed “ Romanos Lecturer ”’ 


1911. 


| _ Mr. Leonarp Sroxes, in his presi- 
dential address to the members of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects 
complained that “very little encourage- 
ment is given to those who have to 
provide old masterpieces for future 
Tenarati . Leh > ny ‘ i 
generations. Thus, RicHarp CockLe 
Lucas, who wrought the Leonardo 

. 5 . 
bust, did not become until 
after his death. 


—_—_—_ 
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Futher Moriarvly. © GLORY BE TO GOODNESS, SHE'S BOLTED! SURE WE'LL BE IN THE RIVER 
IN A JIFFEY!" 
Fat Olagan. “DEED AN’ WE WILL, YOUR RIVERENCE. AN’ "TIS A DALE OF CLANIN’ 
THE BLESSED HARNESS WILL TAKE IN THE MORNIN’.” 
It is not often, we should say, that “Major J. N. C. Kennepy,” The 
j . 


the chronicling of an item of news! xpress tells us, “lectured on the 
makes Reuter tremble with emotion.| perils of flying at the Royal Societies 
The Globe, however, published the! Club.” One can well believe that the 
following telegram :—“ Mr. WiiiLows ‘available space at that excellent insti- 
has landed safely at Douai—RReuter.” | tution would be found too restricted. 


an advertisement :—‘“‘The, We hear that since it was decided 
Judgement Day’ will be Pastor Rus- that, as part of the London memorial, 
sell’s topic next Sunday evening. Hun- | £20,000 be spent on a statue of King 
dreds of opinions have been offered by Epwarp, the committee has been in- 
religionists upon this subject, as evi- undated with offers from stone-masons 
denced by the clashing creeds.” To! and others undertaking te do the work 
mention but one difference of opinion, | at half the price. One German firm, it 
there is the spelling of that word | is said, even offers to throw in a statue 
“ Judgement.” of WILHELM without extra charge. 


Says 





VoL. CXXXIX, 
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| as rare as black swans 
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THE SURVIVAL OF THE THICKEST. 


[Mr. RupyaArp Kip.ine, in a recent speech at Brighton, has been 
recalling the early days when politicians were in the habit of going fox 
one another with a lethal weapon. } 

O GOLDEN times long gathered to the grave, 

When for your wild game there was no close season, 

When, if you differed from another knave, 

You never had recourse to rhyme or reason ; 

You simply took a large and hefty axe 

And felled him in his tracks. 


You used no arguments obscure and dull, 
Made no attempt to clear his mental vision, 
But got your point of view inside his skull 
By processes of surgical incision ; 
You did not wait to bandy logic, but 
Just nicked him on the nut. 


Our politicians, these degenerate days, 
Have buried deep the bloodier kind of hatchet, 
But at a pinch they still contrive to raise 
Weapons of moral suasiveness to match it :— 
Slander and slush, abuse and gutter-pies, 
And posters stiff with lies. 


I find the old way better; here at least 
You were not asked to eat your allegations ; 
You had no further trouble with deceased, 
No after-crop of loud recriminations ; 
For, where you dropped him, there a corpse lay he, 
Making no repartee. 


And if, through something faulty in the blow, 
By inadvertence he survived your battery, 
He brought no claim for damages, oh no! 
But, keeping proudly silent on the matter, he 
Just bode his hour to pay you back in kind — 
Probably from behind. 


And so the thing went on, from clout to clout, 
Till one (or both) of you was dead as mutton ; 
This cleared the slate, and no one fussed about 
An episode the lid of earth had shut on. 
(There is a good deal to be said for blood 
In place of ink and mud). 


To-day our champions play a softer game ; 
ach on his own they grind their little axes, 
But not for carving skulls ; yet all the same 
Seldom we see that Nature’s hand relaxes 
That law on which primeval races thrive :— 
The thickest heads survive ! O. 5. 





THE LITERARY MILLENNIUM. 

[Notes of a speech recently delivere 1 by the Rey. Sir Nicholson 
Roberts at a dinner of the Inkslingers’ Ciub. ] 

WueEwn | look back on the quarter of a century which has 
elapsed sinee I took up my abode in the Mecca of pen-people, 
I cannot help maryelling at the gigantic amelioration of the 
world of journalism and letters. When I arrived in London 
Mr. Harmson was still at Winchester, Sir William de 
Quiller had not yet arrived, and journalists with ideas were 
Now they are as plentiful as black- 
berries. Again, the attitude of the publisher towards the 
author was patronising and supercilious, not tosay suspicious. 
Aspiring talent was snubbed or sniffed at, and masterpieces 
went a-begging in Paternoster Row. Now the chief anxiety 
of every publisher who can tell chalk from cheese is to secure 





an author of power and verve. In fact, it is impossible for 
genius to be neglected nowadays. For this salutary revolu- 
tion we are first and foremost indebted to the appearance of 
the literary agents. It is the fashion in some quarters to 
belittle this class as destroying the old personal relations that 
existed between authors and publishers. I cannot subscribe 
to this view. There may be untrustworthy agents, but ] 
have never met them. On the contrary, all whom I am 
acquainted with show a liberality that is only equalled by 
their flair. My friend Mr. Huxter, for example, is a scholar 
and a gentleman in the highest sense of the word, and to be 
entertained by him at his club, to be taken for a drive in his 
motor, or to walk arm-in-arm with him down Fleet Street is 
an honour that might well make any man proud. 

Again, take the case of the magazines. In the middle 


declining condition. The old-established monthlies were 
still unemancipated from the thraldom of seriousness, and 
were steadily sagging in sale. 
stubbornly refused to give their readers what they wanted. 
There was hardly any condescension to the public taste, and 
an extravagant deference was paid to the demands ol a 
leisurely and fastidious culture. The ery of the democracy 
vas unheeded, opportunism was scouted and the camera 
tabooed. Thank Heaven, we have changed all that. Now 
no self-respecting magazine-proprietor would dare to pub- 
lish a periodical without a picture on every page. But, even 
so, our magazines hardly keep pace with the requirements 
of the masses. I cannot resist the conclusion that before 
very long the progress of applied science will enable copies 
of magazines to be supplied in the form of gramophone 
records and cinematographic films, so that the best thought 
and art of the hour will be brought in a dramatic and 
audible form within the reach of every household. 

I must close these rambling remarks with a reiterated 
declaration of my unshaken optimism. When I came up to 
London from Drumnadrochit, authors were “sair hadden 
doon.” Now I know at least twenty-five novelists who pos- 
sess motor cars. Could more conclusive evidence be desired 
of the onward and upward trend of this influential elass ? 
But their motoring and golfing is not an end in itself, as in 
the case of the idle rich. They resort to these pastimes 
simply as a tonie to recharge the exhausted cells of their 
teeming and beneficent brains. The output of novels, most of 
them superb works of genius, now runs into thousands every 
year, and this quantity immensely tends to better the rela- 
tions between authors and critics. Criticism is beggared by 
this stupendous fertility and is now swallowed up in unstinted 
eulogy. Authors not only want but deserve praise—alike by 
their ability, their industry and their uniformly high charac- 
ter. Mutual admiration has become an agr-eable necessity. 
Bludyer’s occupation is gone, and our best reviewers are those 
who least often deviate from an attitude of unconquerable 
affability. 








“The return of Henry IIIf. and his army from the 
3attle of Agincourt” was one of the scenes in the Lord 


and endeavours to hush up the meeting of Wourr and 
ButcHer at Malplaquet. 

From the Mayor’s “ open letter to every householder in 
Weymouth ” :— 

‘* King George V. will (after 105 years) be glad to hear news fron 
Weymouth, the result of his relative’s visit, Princess Henry of Batten 
| burg. Why is she coming to Weymouth? You might well ask.” 





| It is along time to have to wait for news from Weymouth 


i—even if it is as doubtful a place as the last sentence hints. | 





“eighties” the magazine world was in a depressed and | 


Editors and proprietors still | 














Mayor's show, says The Manchester Evening Chronicle, | 
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Man Servant, *‘ WHAT NAME, Sir? 


Siniikins (his first caperience of a reception). “Ou, MY NAME’S SMIFFKINs. 


LE! 





*S SEE, WHERE HAVE I[ MET YoU BEFORE?” 








THE EPICURE. 

MAGNIFICENTLY attired, I turned into 
the Fashionable Restaurant. I did not 
put on any side. I strolled in casually. 
Some of the best people looked at me 
through eyeglasses and lorgnettes and 
things. 

I selected a table. 

Several waiters hovered round with 
| illuminated documents. 
| I glanced over the table d'héte menu 
| and raised my eyebrows in mild con- 
| tempt. 
« | will order a la carte,” I said. 





I made a careful selection while the'access for air 


band played soft music. 


near by fell in love with me and refused 
a second helping of something. 
I sent a message to the orchestra 
-- “ver 
| telling them to play Puccini for a bit. 
My lunch was fastidiously chosen. 
Silver fish from the Southern seas. 
A dish of eggs and mayonnaise and 
tomatoes arranged like a T 


a Turner sunset. 
A salade of the rarest vegetables. 
{ deigned to have a good appetite. 
I ate everything from the dishes laid 
before me. 





At length I lit a cigarette, sent my 
compliments to the chef and paid my 
bill. 

Copy of the bill: 











Compt 2. 6 0s ot oe ee 

Hors d’ewuvres variés . . 6d. 

Od, 

THE SWITCHING HOUR. 
THE Introspective Man tied his 


pyjama-strings briskly and got cheerily 
| Into bed. He lurched right and left, 
| tucks about him and cutting off all 
about his neck. He 


' gazed blissfully at the ceiling for three 


A trightfully pretty girl at a table seconds, then squinted down his nose 


and prepared to sleep. 

At this point he became aware that 
something was wrong. First it was 
but a whisper of uneasiness and he 
looked to make sure that he had 
eliminated the tickle-tassels of the 
quilt. He had eliminated them. With 
'growing perturbation he felt his legs 
to see whether his trousers intervened 
between his pyjamas and his skin. 
No; he had taken them off all right. 
Then he inquired blankly, “ What is 





. . . | 
gathering the blankets in comfortable 


it?” It was overwhelmingly certain 
that something was wrong, something 


intangible. Was there a ghost in the 
room? A large ghost? 


His scalp began to prickle. He 
stared round the room and in its abso- 
lute usualness found some awful terror. 
In the course of the next minute this 
did not pass away, but became more 
and more oppressive ; twice his flesh, 
in places where it was not fortified by 
| bones, quaked horribly. One thing 
stood appallingly clear—that for some 
reason sleep was out of the question, 
could not be thought of. 

Another five minutes of horror en- 
sued. Then with a savage growl the 
Introspective Man rolled out of bed 
and switched off the light. 








Humour in High Places, 
“No one will ever cure Alderman Price 
Lewis of his love of a good joke. A merry jest 
i for which he was responsible yesterday was 
| much enjoyed. <A colleasue on the aldermanic 
'hench had mentioned that the doctor had 
‘stepped into the breach and played the organ 
jat St. Peter’s Church.’ ‘Well,’ said Alderman 
Price Lewis, ‘I once acted as substitute for the 
organ-blower at St. James’s Church !.” 
Wolverhampton Express. 
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| side, and 


THE SECRET HISTORY OF |paper. m 
THE CONFERENCE. herve was a long silence. 


“ Well?” said AsquitH at 


, 
last. 


Avrnon’s Nore:--Somebody will have to 34nKouR looked at his watch. 

ks } Wh. & i} as »} m ° ogee ‘ 
ike this up, so it may as well be me. } | «TT believe I ean do it,” he said. 
‘THE first meeting of the Conference |‘ Have you an A.B.C.? Thanks. Now 


then, where are we— Walton 

If the eight could * You're not going ? 

to wait till Saturday, “Why, isn’t the Conference over? 
the superstitious will say, the results | What else is there to discuss ?” 

might have been different. “It’s only just begun.’ 

As soon as they had all assembled in “Yes, but we've done all we ean. 
the Prime MINISTER’s room, seated| We've found out that we don’t agree.” 
themselves, and tried the —--—— 
pens provided for them, Mr. | 
\SQUITH rose. 

“Gentlemen,” he began 
“One moment,” said Caw- 
por; “I’ve got a 

nib. ; 

Ile was provided with a 
new one, and the Conference 
went on. 

“ Well, gentlemen,” 
AsquirH, “ you know what 
we're here for. It is for the 
purpose of coming to some 
upon the Con- 
stitutional Question. Per- 
haps it would — simplify 
matters if I restated my own 
position. I said these words 


was held upon June 17th, and June 
I7th was a Friday. 


have managed 


crossed 


said 


agreement 


last November: ‘ We shall 
not assume office, neither 
shall we hold ofliee-———’ 


Ife paused and looked sus- 
piciously across the table. 
«“ Did 


you say anything, 
BALrour?” 
“ No Did you, Lans- | 
DOWNE ? 
“No,” said LANSDOWNE, 


and he turned inquiringly to 
AUSTEN. 
‘T thought I heard some- 
body yawn,” said AsquirH. 
Liuoyp GroraEr blushed 
and interrupted hastily. 
“Can't we put it 
this?’ heasked. ‘“‘The Veto 
of the Ilouse of Lords must | 
go.’ That's our position.’ 
“That, though expressed with un- 
necessary abruptness, is, in faet, our 
ASQUITH. One some- 
would help us to some agreement if times says things in speeches which 
we were now to hear your side of the well, we all know that.” He got up 
matter.” and went across to LANSDOWNE. 
The Veto must go,’ wrote Cawpor | parently 
on the foolseap in front of him. this. 
Batrour uncoiled his | gs from the DOWNE?” 
back of his chair and spoke languidly. 
“The Veto,” he said, ‘must remain.” | statesmen 
“Ah!” said AsguitnH. “Then that, | re 
apparently, is where we differ.” on his face. 
’ said AUSTEN. * Look 
The Veto must remain,” wrote Caw- , break up like this. 
: carefully with his head on one 


Doris. Ilr is 


like | Nurs . MIME For 
TO BED, 

Doris. “* WHAT'S THE Us} 
AND I'VE coT A Touch OF IN 


DoLy 
SOMNIA, 


“Well, we knew that before.” 
“Perhaps; but | wasn’t quite sure if 
“Perhaps it you were serious about it. 


ease, agreed 


we feel more deeply about 


There was a shuffling of chairs as the 
Only AsquitH 
2% look of perplexity 
Suddenly he spoke. 


here,” 


rose to go. 


mained seated 


he said, “we ean't 
However much we 
on one thing. The 


“ (Juite $9, 


DO disagree, We agree 


asked for the blotting-' 





you AND Doty To 


*s SO TIRED SHE CAN'T SLEEP, 
| 


“Ap | 


Are you coming my way, Lans- 


necessity for a truce. Well, the truce 
will only last as long as the Conference 
so, you see, we must simply sit 
for a month or two.” 

Batrovr looked thoughtfully at him 
and then returned to his seat. “True,” 
he said; and, taking a little book out 
of his pocket, he began to read. 


sits ; 


The meetings after that went on 
regularly. Sometimes they would 
bring down novels with them; some- 
times they would chat and read the 
newspapers; more often they would 
make two tables of bridge, 
jplaying for tenpence or a 
‘shilling a hundred. 
| “It’s rather lucky, As- 
}QuITH,” said Batrovur on 
one of these occasions, “ that 
you hit upon eight as a suit- 
able number for a Confer- 
ence.” 

* Well,” said AsaquitH 
|thoughtlessly, “it was with 
}some such idea—h’r'r'r’r’m, 
| I go no trumps. 
| But one day, when Bir- 
| RELL had revoked twice, even 
|bridge began to pall upon 
the LeapER OF THE OpPo- 
isiv1on. He rolled a golf-ball 
jon to the floor and took up 
| his umbrella. 
| ‘Come on,” he said to 
|Luoyp Grorcr, “I'll play 
| you round the room.” 
| “Right,” said Grorae, 
jand they arranged a few 
| greens. 
} 

} 





“Well,” said Crewr, at 
the end of July, “you might 
make your announcement 
now. The country has had 
two months quiet.” 

‘ Hear, hear,” said Lioyp 
|GEorRGE, who had done the 
'eoal-seuttle in five and the 

ink-pot in nineteen, and held 
ithe record for the course. 
“No, no, no,” said Bar- 

‘Four. “ Let’s adjourn by all 
means, but we must meet again in 
October.” He had ordered a new loft- 
ing umbrella, which would not be ready 
for a2 month, and felt certain that with 
this he could wrest the championship 
from its holder. 

“Just as you like,” said As@uITH. 
He was bunkered in the fender at the 
moment, and spoke rather testily. 

The Conference was adjourned. 


As finally arranged after the Recess 
the course consisted of the full eighteen 
holes: namely, seven silk hais (for 
AvusTeEN refuse to lend his), two pairs 
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Striker. ‘‘THA KNows, BiLL, IF WE DUNNA MIND, '’ MASTERS WILL BE T’ BOSSES ! 








of shoes (from Cawpor and BrrreEtt), | | My song had been clear as the merle’s is, 
one pair of detachable cuffs (from | THE LOST THESIS. | That hurls his 
+) NE » CC: > ¢ »| ae . x a we 

Laxspowne), the coal-scuttle, and four} [«: We, with our emancipated women and so| Bright notes far and free ; 
inkpots. And in early November} forth, produce exceedingly little that can be} And Miss Bread-and-Butter, 
3ALFOUR went round in 198, which | called poetry.”-—The Observer.) | On hearing me utter 
is two under bogey, and won the; Our grandpapas’ charmers, where are | Some passionate lyric (declaimed on 
Downing Vase. they ? one knee), 

“ Well,” he said, “ what about stop- Afar they “< Had flushed and dissembled, 

a I Afar they 

ping now ?”’ | Have fled down the years ; Had fluttered and trembled— 

“Yes,” said Asquirn. “It’s about; With old-fashioned May-days Ah me! 
time. I wonder what the papers will And Valentine gay days ‘ ‘ 
moras pay ; deci , Ah me, for these fair ones and fancies ; 
Say. | They're gone—with the ringlets that ite Senee% 

“The reviews will be nastiest,’’ said hid their shy ears— : asia hg ie 
, . | ? . = i { 3 - 

Austen. “ Let’s make it nastyforthem.”| Sweet Patience and Prudence, But f set at entities 

“ Let’s make it nasty for The Spec- | [ild maidens once wooed—hene - eee ne 

l d - Than ballads and tatting ; 





tator,” agreed Ltoyp GEORGE. These tears! . . 
©, , ™ And can she inspire her enslaved son- 


neteer, 
When flagging he'll follow 
The flute of Apollo ? 
No fear ! 


“ How?” 
“Why, by announcing the result on| Dear days of the spinet and sampler, _ | 
Thursday night. They go to press on And ampler 
| Friday, and it will give them a lot of} Excuse for a pen; | 
trouble if they have to alter the whole! When Burns sang of whisky 








paper and write pompous leaders all; Or fired off a frisky | 
| over again at the last moment.” Iiffusion to Flora, the flower of the glen,! The British Congregationalist speaks 
“ Splendid,” said everybody. | Demure rustic Dryad; of “9111 Kisteddfod Adjudicators.” We 
And so on Friday, November 11, the! Ye Heavens! if I had should have thought eight would have 





hews was known. A.A.M. ! Lived then! been sufficient. 


‘ 
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THE VAGABOND. 


Iv was deadly cold in Danbury town 
One terrible night in mid November, 
A night that the Danbury folk remember 
For the sleety wind that hammered them down, 
That chilled their faces and chapped their skin, 
And froze their fingers and bit their feet, 
And made them ice to the heart within, 
And spattered and scattered 
And shattered and battered 
Their shivering bodies about the street ; 
And the fact is most of them didn’t roam 
In the face of the storm, but stayed at home; 
While here and there a policeman, stamping 
To keep himself warm or sedately tramping 
Hither and thither, paced his beat ; 
Or peered where out of the blizzard’s welter 
Some wretched being had crept to shelter, 
And now, drenched through by the sleet, a muddled 
Blur of a man and his rags, lay huddled. 


But one there was who didn’t care, 
Whatever the furious storm might dare, 
A wonderful, hook-nosed bright-eyed fellow 
In a thin brown cape and a cap of yellow 
That perched on his dripping coal-black hair, 
A red searf set off his throat and bound him, 
Crossing his breast, and, winding round him, 
Flapped at his flank 
In a red streak dank; 
And his hose were red, with a purple sheen 
From his tunic’s blue, and his shoes were green. 
He was most outlandishly patched together 
With ribbons of silk and tags of leather, 
And chains of silver and buttons of stone, 
And knobs of amber and polished bone, 
And a turquoise brooch and a collar of jade, 
And a belt and a pouch of rich brocade, 
And a gleaming dagger with inlaid blade 
And jewelled handle of burnished gold 
Rakishly stuck in the red scarf’s fold— 
A dress, in short, that might suit a wizard 
On a calm warm day 
In the month of May, 
But was hardly fit for an autumn blizzard. 


Whence had he come there? Who could say, 
As he swung through Danbury town that day, 
With a friendly light in his deep-set eyes, 
And his free wild gait and his upright bearing, 

And his air that nothing could well surprise, 
So bright it was and so bold and daring ? 
He might have troubled the slothful ease 
Of the Great Mogul in a warlike fever ; 
He might have bled for the Maccabees, 
Or risen, spurred 
By the Prophet’s word, 
And swooped on the hosts of the unbeliever. 


Whatever his birth and his nomenclature, 
Something he seemed to have, some knowledge 
That never was taught at school or college, 

But was part of his very being’s nature : 

Some ingrained lore that wanderers show 
As over the earth they come and go, 


Though they hardly know what it is they know. 


And so with his head upheld he walked, 
And ever the rain droye down; 


And now and again to himself he talked 
In the streets of Danbury town. 
And now and again he’d stop and troll 
A stave of music that seemed to roll 
From the inmost depths of his ardent soul ; 
But the wind took hold of the notes and tossed them 
And the few who chanced to be near him lost them. 
(To be concluded.) 





CORNI CON MOTO. 

Who says that the English are an unmusical nation? 
He will be speedily confuted by a wonderful motor horn 
now on exhibition, which plays ‘“ God Save the King.” 
[It is further stated that the time may not be far distant 
when motorists will be able to amuse themselves by 
playing grand opera on their warning apparatus. That 
being so, a recognised code of melodies will have to be 
adopted for the regulation of wayfaring etiquette. We 
may perhaps offer a few suggestions. 

At the moment of starting, the well-instructed chauffeur 
—now, of course, operatically re-named calfattore or 
scaldatore robusto—will announce the fact by Beck- 
messer’s recitative “ Incominciam !” 

As he gathers speed, the way will be cleared with a 
fortissimo rendering—we beg pardon, rendition—of “ Batti, 
batti” from Don Giovanni, or a prestissimo execution of 
Martini’s “ Vadasi via di qua!” 

Should a collision unfortunately occur, a few bars of 
“ Ah, perdona!” from Mozart will effectually mitigate the 
situation, before he applies first aid—or disappears round 
the corner. 

Motorists who are confidentially inclined and disposed to 
inform the public as to their destination may easily rise to 
the oceasion. ‘ Ai nostri monti ritorneren?,” for instance, 
will, of course, show that they are off for a bit of deer- 
stalking in the Highlands. Or the same easily recognisable 
air might usefully be employed to delude the police-trap | 
when, after all, Brighton is really the objective. 

In case of a break-down, nothing can be more appropriate 
than “ Non pit andrai” given out maestoso and rallentando. 
The quiet dignity and pathos of this well-known aria will 
go far to disarm the satire of the gaping crowd of villagers 
by the wayside. 

If the motorists are in more serious trouble—say, in 
danger of being run away with over a precipice—the tactful 
driver will at once turn on “ Ah che la morte,” molto agitato, 
or, at any rate, to a different time from that with which he 
rendered “ Ai nostri monti”’ a few moments before. Half 
the terrors of violent extinction will thus be musically 
diverted. . 

On arriving home safely, we have an excerpt ready to 
hand in “ Salve, dimora!” 

We commend these hints to Mr. Lanpon Ronaup, the 
newly-appointed Director of the Guildhall School of Music, 
as there is great scope here for a really useful, as well as 
artistic, application of leit-motifs and motetts. A properly 
trained student should easily be able to earn his three 
guineas a week out in the open air. 

Dr. Ricuter, also, and Mr. THomaAs Berecuam, or who- 
ever handles Wagnerian opera in the future, should take 
note of this new musical development. For instance, the 
Ride of the Valkyries will only be adequately treated when 
the aerial chauffeuses utter their war-song on the horns of 
practicable Blériots, while the trumpets in the Hinfiihrungs- 
marsch in Tannhéuser will naturally be replaced by the 
now harmonious hooters, manipulated by  correctly- 








uniformed joy-drivers of the Automobile Club. Zi1azaa. 
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MORE STATESMEN AT PLAY. 


Tue success of the political party 


on the mono-rail has led to a number 
} of Ministerial excursions, all of them 


yielding both pleasure and wit. 


On Thursday, for example, Mr. 
AsquitH, Mr. Lioyp GeroraGr, Mr. 
CHURCHILL, and a number of their 
friends visited the Coliseum to see 


Mr. Seymour Hicks as Richard III. 
By a remarkable coincidence, just as 
they were entering the building a 
newsboy selling The Evening Mail went 
by. The Premier stopped to watch 
the portent, raising his hat as he did so. 

Everyone was delighted with the 
galvanic SeymMour’s Shakspearean per- 
formance. ‘ It goes well, doesn’t it?” 
remarked Mr. Winston CHURCHILL to 
Mr. Liuoyp GrorGe. ‘So unlike your 
Budget.” 

“Yes,” said the CHANCELLOR sadly ; 
“but,” he added, with one of his en- 
gaging twinkles, “people will soon 
have to Seymour of it than ever.” 

On the same da¥ Mr. JonHn Burns, 
Mr. Runeman, Mr. MasTerMAn, and a 
number of friends were at one of the 
leading cinematoscope theatres. Mr. 
Burns chanced, on entering, to kick 
against something on the ground, and 
to his astonishment it was a copy of 
The Daily Flail. “Even the floor 
takes it in,” he remarked in awe- 
struck tones, as he removed his historic 
bowler. 

Thecompany were intensely delighted 
by the various pictures flashed on the 
screen, but it was something of a shock 
when the lights first went out. ‘“‘ Why,” 
said Mr. Kunciman, ‘“‘we’re in the 
dark.” 

“ Yes,” said one of the ladies, “as 
the country was for so long about the 
Conference.” 

Mr. SypNey Buxton’s party to see 
GrorGE Gray play billiards was a 
great success. Sir Epwarp GREY 
(who, it may not be generally known, 
is the marvellous boy’s first cousin), 
Mr. Brrrets and Mr. Samven were 
among the guests. Just outside the 
hall the Foreign Secretary, chancing 
to look up, observed a trolley drawn by 
four horses and bearing a huge load 
of paper cylinders labelled, “‘ Paper for 
The Daily Furor.” “ What enterprise!”’ 
he murmured, as he slowly removed his 
green Tyrolean headgear. 

The accuracy of the youth's losing 
hazards provoked continual applause 
from the statesmen and their friends. 

“He never misses,” said one of the 
ladies to Mr. Brrrety. “ How different 


from you when you were at the Educa- 
tion Office.” 

“Alas, yes!”’ said Mr. Brrreu. “ He 
ought to be called Off-red the Great.” 
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Clergyman (io applicant jor marriage certificate), ‘HAVE YoU NO IDEA WHEN YOU WERE 


MARRIED ?” 


Applicant. ‘‘ WELL, Str, I CAN’ RIGHTLY SAY. 


1 KNOW ‘T WERE SNOWIN’ AT THE TIME.” 








This sally bringing down the House,|.Xgisthus. “ You ought to be enjoying 
Gray hit the object ball too thin and | yourself,” he remarked to Lord Mor- 
missed the pocket, thus giving his|Ley’s successor at the India Office. 


opponent his first look in for some |‘ Why?” 


days. 
On Saturday afternoon a 
party, consisting of Mr. “ Lutu” Har- 


rashly queried Lord Rose- 
BERY’S gifted son-in-law. ‘ Because 


recherché | this is such a thoroughly Crewel work,” 


rejoined the Scottish statesman in an 


court, Lord Crewe, the Master of arch whisper, which convulsed the 
Evipank and Lord Brrecuam, attended | representative of The Daily Terror, who 
the matinée performance of Elektra at | was sitting close by. 


Covent Garden. Lord BrrcHam, who 
is a near relative of the famous con- 
ductor, sat in a guinea box, while the 
other members of the party were ac- 
commodated with seats in Form 4 of 
the stalls. The Ministers followed the 


score with rapt attention, the “slippery | 
blood” motive making a painful im- | 
pression on the CoLoNIAL SECRETARY. | 


Cheerfulness, however, was restored by 
a brilliant sally from the Master of 


. »| . 
Ex1pank during the death scene of are very cold just now. 








‘Special Dance, 1s. 6¢., . . . seleet company 
. dress optional. . . . "Buses pass door.” 
Daily Telegraph. 
Nevertheless we should have thought a 
few of our broad-minded London ’bus- 
drivers might, in the name of common 
humanity, have been persuaded to stop 
at the door to pick up some of those 
who had taken advan'age of the rule 
which made dress optional. The nights 
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THE OPPORTUNIST. 











. . labouring man looked round and inti- ee 
CHEER UP! mated that if I couldn't speak “te TO MY FIRE. 
To the Editor of “ Punch.” I had better keep my mouth shut. | Fine, you're a splendid fellow, 
Sir,—The art of cheering is sadly|, Yet when Falstaff and his reprobate | Knight with the plume of yellow, | 
dormant in this country. Not only followers passed, what a welcome was Tossing your red lance free ; | 
have the grand old British “« Hip!" |Biven A cheer in the wrong place, uf Slayer of doubts and dragons, 
and “ Hurrah!" (three Hips to every | ever there was one! I was grieved,’ J over of maids and flagons, 
Hurrah) fallen into desuetude, but our |") saddened. , : | Rollicking, rich, and mellow, 
| Aroused from my bitter musings by You are the boy for me! 


people do not know what to cheer. , 
. . | » eprrses ‘ . - . i . 
Could not our polytechnics and our the arrival of that wondrous coach, 


| with the good and loyal citizen within | yet you ‘ve the touch that’s tender, 
| it, a sudden ambition to be the leader of | Singer, whose songs engender 
At the Lord Mayor's show last week | the cheer which must now surely come | “Dreams of the poppied breed ; 
| [ witnessed a lamentable display of| possessed me, and in bell-like tones I Whispering knightly stories, 
vocal indifference. The gallant Yeo-|¢tied, “Hip! hip! hip! Nobody | Filling the dusk with glories, 
manry, ready to do or die, caused my|Tallied to the ery; there was cold) [jj] in your rosy splendour 
heart to swell with emotion, but 1} Silence, broken only by the labouring I am a King indeed! 
listened in yain for an appreciative! man who asked me what I was doing 

ying at motor cars at my time of life. | Ffark, and the ruddy yellow 
Lhe British public seems to have) Purrs like a bow-swept cello, 


elementary schools do something to 
give right instruction on the subject ? 


cheer. One of the crowd spoke, but | pl: 


only to urge the riders to hold on with 
both hands. lost the qualities which made us what} Fiddles a fairy note, 
Similarly, when those brave fellows,| We used to be. | Rustles like silken dresses 
our firemen, came by, the crowd was| Tam, Sir, ete., | Wrought by Queen Mab’s princesses, 
Aveustus V. Stentor. Laughs with a giant’s bellow 


strangely silent. Again but one voice] ae 
was heard, that of a youth who called | Zhe Lectory, 


Burrow-under-the-Hill. 


Up in the chimney’s throat! 














“Go it, old Globe Polish!” Though 

there was a tone of encouragement in| 

the voice, a rousing cheer would have!  «‘Phose are the essentials of a car, and there | Hot Effort by “‘The Weekly Times.” 
“The first all-British shopping wek ever 


been better. uve only about the same in the twelve notes of | 
| held in the metropolitan area will commence on 


[ could not contain myself when} Panolorte octave.”"—Daily Muil. | 
. . . | e ° ” , as ‘ vhere ¢ “ore he ot 
| the Boy Scouts swung into view, but|It is very nearly the same with the | shine vill, be deerat “y o— Pompion hes 
« . ships 1 e GecoPravea, att eir Inaoy 








cried, “ Bravo, little patriots, bravo!"’|}seven sides of a pentagon and the stocked with British-made gods, spec‘ally 
° . ¢ a >» = A 
| 1 received no support, however. A|hundred arms of an octopus. | sdvertived as such.” 
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VERY ROUGH RIDING ; 


OR, THE BIG STICK UNSTUCK. 


RoosEVELT THE IRREPRESSIBLE. “ WELL, I GUESS THIS BUCKS ME UP SOME!” 
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BACK TO THE TUMBRILS AGAIN, 

THE ‘‘ CONFERENCE” 
AND HASTEN 
RUMBLING OF 


‘SIN THE CART.” 
TO THE GUILLOTINE. 


tO PUT THEIR OPPONENTS AGAIN 
THE TUMBRILS ON THEIR WAY 








of Mt rer Cael aL \ 
rtiel Licks Whaleffer--~ |) 


HAVING COLLAPSED, MINISTERIALISTS ONCE MORE GET OUT ALL THE OLD REVOLUTIONARY 
Ir SHOULD BE QUITE LIKE OLD TIMES LISTENING 70 THE FAMILIAR 
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PARAPHERNALIA, 








At college I suspected, 
Like many another fool, 
My think-tank was connected 
With the Pierian pool ; 
Nor could a stream of fancies 
From such a deep supply 
In any circumstances 
Conceivably run dry. 


THE THANKLESS MUSE. 
[The Government have under consideration a 
scheme of State insurance against unemploy- | 
ment.] 
Ho, Toilers, raise a pwan 
And let your hearts be gay 
To hail the golden xon 
That dawns on you to-day ; 
No dread of unemployment 
Need haunt you when you ‘re paid 
In innocent enjoyment 
To slumber in the shade. 





All things seemed fresh and curious, 
And | rejoiced to find 

That thoughts flew fast and furious 
Across my teeming mind— 

So fast that, lest I missed ’em, 
I sought the nimble aid 

Of Pirman’s magic system, 
To catch them as they played. 


I, too, were four times happy 
If only Britain’s purse 

Were open to a chappie 
Whose meétier was verse ; 

I would be merry-hearted, 
Nor should I curse the time 

When, like a fool, I started 
To live by writing rhyme. 


Alas! how things have altered ! 
The pen that once would run 
All day, nor ever faltered, 
Won’t write a word—not one ; 











The quips that used to thrill me 
In those my youthful years 
Now only serve to fill me 
With wonder and with tears. 


The wheezes so familiar 
That I was wont to write 
Grow sillier yet and sillier 
Each time they see the light ; 
Fresh jokes no longer stream on, 
And, if the old | try, 
Some d——d Socratic demon 


>A’ » 2 , 
€vOv ia aTPOT peT et. 


Ah, if this scheme they mention 
Might only cover me, 

And bring a modest pension, 
How happy could I be! 

I'd dirty no more pages— 
My task I'd gladly shirk— 

If I ’d the right to wages, 
What price the right to work ? 























THE DICKENS TESTIMONIAL STAMP. 
To the Editor of “ Punch.” 
Dear Str,—I notice ina letter to the | 
| Press a suggestion that the Dickens 
! stamp should be used for affixing to | 
| our letters as well as to volumes of 
his novels. In the opinion of the| 
writer this would “doubtless mean a | 
| larger sale.” She estimates that the | 
number of Dickens’ Books we each | 
have in our possession seldom runs to| 

more than fifteen or sixteen, 
while our letters ‘“ would 
number that at least per 
week.” I have heard that} 
some people do have an} 
enormous correspondence, | - 
and, if these statistics are 
reliable, one must admit that 
the sale would be materially 
increased. But, Mr. Editor, 
let us not stop there. It is 
my belief—and I simply give 
it to you for what it is worth | 
that, if we were to affix a} 
Dickens stamp to each 
cigarette that we smoke, 
“doubtless it would mean a | 
larger sale.” Don’t you think | 
I’m right? I see that in 
the letter I refer to it is 
pointed out that if the stamp 
is large it could be put on 
the back of the envelope. By 
all means. But my plan is 
quite equal to that emer- 
gency. I®f the stamp is large 
it could be used as a cigarette 
paper. It might mix up the 
flavour a bit, but perhaps the | 
publishers could be induced | 
to bring out a special issue} 
made of rice-paper. You! 
see, that would mean with 
each of us from fifteen to 
sixteen a day. It mounts up. 
Now, Sir, I appeal to 
you. Can’t we all work to- 
gether to make this thing a I'm 
success? Let newspaper 








Jacoh, 





that would mean a lot. Let us have! 
them on every match-box; let us have 
them on every bottle. Let's mark our 
clothes with them, printed on silk. | 
Let’s have them on every knife and 
fork; yes, and floating in finger-bowls. 
Let's stick ‘em on the soles of our 
boots. Why shouldn’t we plaster 
them all over the mantelpiece, and put 
one on every white ke y of the pi ino? 
[ think, myself, the thing would look 
jolly well on a boiled egg, and it might 
have the date on it. Unfortunately 
we have let the Fifth of November 
slip by, or we could have had one on 
every firework, but we can still insist 
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on having one on every Christmas | 


eard. I should put them on receipts 
and make it legal so that the other 
fellow could say he never got the| 
money if it wasn’t there. It only} 
wants a little enthusiasm to make the 
thing go. 

Then there are railway tickets and | 
theatre tickets and picture post-cards. | 
[ feel that if we really put our heart} 
into the thing we can have the place | 
so blistered with them that you simply | 











WELL, 'F 


can't get away from them. I should| 
suggest their being taken up by our} 
hospitals to be used for cuts and bruises | 
in place of the customary stamp paper, | 
and that a fund should be raised to| 
paper the walls of the air-ship garage | 
at Wormwood Scrubbs with them. | 
That would be a pretty big thing, and 
should increase the sale, as the lady 
says in her letter. 

But my object in writing to you is 
twofold. Of course I want to make 
the Dickens stamp a success. But I 
also want to prepare the public mind 
by these means for what is to follow. 


When 


we have once become accus- 


vy emy tied both barrels at a rabbit), “Tue 
sure I Mit THAT ONE!” 


. . ZURTAINLY DID ZEEM TO GO FAASTER AFTER 
proprietors affix one to] yor snor at ‘im, zur!” 


each number of their papers ; - —— - 


tomed to living in a world that simply 
reeks of the Dickens stamp we shall 
be ready, then and not till then, for 
the forthcoming issue of the SHakE- 
SPEARE MEDAL, the WaALTerR Scorr 
BUTTON, and the CorELLI HAT-PIN. 
Yours, A Lover or GENIUS. 








A New Record. 

** Purchased out of the profits of the recent 
flying week, the Mayoress of Burton-on-Trent 
was invested with a gold chain of office, the 

design of which includes a mono- 

2 plane model. "— Ler 
This must be the first 
Mayoress who has ever been 
purchased out of the profits 
of a flying week. 


ning News. 


Weil Meant. 

*¢¢The Dollar Princess’ is to be 
at the Royal Manchester next weck, 
with Miss Norah Barry as_ the 
Princess. 
so pretty as the poster of the 
piece—which she will—to ensure 
a good reception.” 

Weekly Dispatch. 





**A hymn was sung, as the 
bride, accompanied by her father, 
was attired in a travelling cos- 
tume, consisting: of a coat and 
skirt of braided white serge, with 
suitable hat.” 

Newbury Weekly News. 
A pretty old custom. 


“Mr. John went to Middles- 
brough forty years ago, and, like 
his partner, the beginning was a 
very small one.” — Western Mail, 
Is it quite in good taste to 
drag in the size of Mr. John’s 
partner ? 


Extract from a_ testimo- 
nial :-— 

“*My wife, especially during the 
winter, has been a misery to me.” 
We do not like these tales out 
RE, JACOB, | of school. 





The Brisiol Times quotes 


—_—_——— Dr. FREEMAN as saying that 


Wrington Church can claim the “ finest 
square towel ” in all England. Our own 
towel is oblong or we should have 
entered it. 


The Star devoutly hoped the other 
day that “even at the fifty-ninth 
second of the twelfth hour,” the Con- 
ference would come to an agreement. 


{That would still have left them fifty- 


nine minutes and one second for any 
od l jobs. 
‘All the visitors in Yorkshire's ties on 
Saturday were home teams.” 
Yorkshire Evening Post. 
Anything for a change. 





She needs ony look half 
































| introduced 
| crowded, and the following tensely dra-| fusion we bowed, and I said hoarsely, 





| to right and left, 1 observed that Miss | drifted apart once more on the eddying 


| own thirst. 
| ended, but as luck would have it three} But I have a feeling that our friend- 
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Patient Father. “ Deawiet Basy’s EATING MY GLOVE Now. I 
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Reynolds 


SIT ALL RIGHT?” 


Dearie (from above). On, QUITE ALL RIGHT—( pause)—YOU 'RE SURE It’s yours?” 














— . thing was getting rather silly, and upon 
A LITTLE ROMANCE. be next occasion we pretended a som 
Ir is considerably more than a year | found interest in the autumnal foliage, 
ago since I first met Miss Robinson.!and failed to see each cther. After 
She is not so strikingly beautiful, 1| that we became entire strangers. 
think I may fairly say, as to compel a! The weeks went by (as they say in 
life-long adoration at first sight, and|the books), and about six months later 
the same remark, my friends insist,}I found myself suddenly re-introduced 
applies with even greater force to my- to Miss Robinson in another very hot 
self. The room in which we were|and very crowded room. With every 
was very hot and very! sign of embarrassment and guilty con- 


matic dialogue took place between us :—| «The weather is simply too terrible, is 
I. “* May I get you some coffee?” it not ?”’ and she replied (like one in a 
She. “ Please do.” | dream), * Yes, but I am almost getting 
I plunged into the vortex, but when | used to if now.” Then some one 
I returned, spilling the grateful fluid | else claimed her attention, and we 


Robinson was already holding a cup! tide... . | Kight times since that day 
in her hand. So I fell back and, to! we have passed each other on the 
prevent further jettison, satisfied my! opposite sides of the same road. She 
Here the idyll might have| has bowed; I have removed my hat. 
days afterwards I met Miss Robinson! ship cannot last. Sooner or later the 
in the road, and, as the authorities} bond must be severed, we must dis- 
upon etiquette very properly prescribe, | appear out of each other's life, and| 
sine bowed, I raised my hat, and we | meet without recognition; it must all 
passed on. Seven times during the} be as though it had never happened. 
next three months this incident re-| And then probably we shall get 
peated itself, and each time her bow| introduced again. So strangely may 
grew slightly more distant, like the/ the strands of two human destinies be 
nods of a china mandarin. Then it| interwoven and snapt and interwoven 
struck us both, I suppese, that the! and—so forth. 





‘¢My Dear Watson”’ surpasses himself. 
‘* When arrested she was dressed in female 
|attire, and gave the name of Raymond O'Down. 
|The examining magistrate was struck by the 
prisoner’s physique, and expressed the firm 
conviction that she was a woman.’ 
Daily News. 


** Sir William Crundall was elected Mayor of 
Dover for the thirteenth time. He mentioned 
that for one fifth of his life he had ) en Mayor 
| of the town, which meant for every five minutes 

he had lived he had been Mayor for one 
minute.”—TZhe Daily Telegraph. 
iGive us time and we will think of 
another way of putting it. 





*“Gray reached 2251 to Lovejoy’s 3395 at 
the interval ... At the close the scores were 
Gray 3,001, Lovejoy 2,942.” 

Virkshire Observer. 
Apparently Lovesoy dropped 453 points 
in the evening. He must have been 
doing losing hazards. 





Seen on a hoarding :— 

** Advertise by Bill Posting. If your business 
isn’t worth advertising, advertise it for sale.” 
This is the true “get on or get out” 
spirit, so much to be desired. 

**A pair of smart fitting Trousers has more 
effect than a £20 diamond ring.” 

Advt. in “ Barnes Herald.” 
Besides being warmer. 
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humour of the play. Humour may not; good; but I am puzzled as to what 
AT THE PLAY. be becoming in a typist, but her man-j audience it is which Miss Haminron 
“A Sincitr May.” ‘er, with its slight touch of angularity|is trying to convert. Her heroine, 
Tuts is one of those plays which | and abruptness, lends itself less easily to] Georgina Vicary, is'twenty-nine, and a 
make me marvel why everybody cannot! serious sentiment, though here, too, she; spinster. In a last endeavour to “ get 
be a successful dramatist like Mr. /is always irreproachably sincere. Georgina off,” Aunt Catherine invites 
| Hunerr Henry Davies. It looks so} Miss Mary Jerronp, the match-| 4dam Lankester, a shy bachelor, to the 
imple. 1 suppose there must be some | maker who introduced the siren into her} house. (Georgina, aided and abetted 
art concealed about it. Anyhow, I am | brother-in-law’s house, and thencouldn’t| by her aunt, pursues Adam in the most . 
sure that it needed a very good com-j get her out under several weeks, was] open way, and finally wins a proposal 
pany to play it, and I am also sure! quite excellent. Miss Dutcte Great-|from him. She does not care for him, 
that, with one exception, it had what! wicn played very naturally, but seemed] she is doing it just to get married. 
it wanted. The disturbing element | to be a few years under her proper age;| But on the eve of the wedding her 
was provided by Miss Nancy Pricr,| however, it was her business to be|conscience begins to work; Adam's : 
who was much too sinister a siren,|boisterously young, and I don’t com-| adoration is too wonderful a thing to | 
and brought the savour of Drury Lane} plain. As for Miss FLoreNce Haypon,|be played with. So, confessing that — 
into The Playhouse. | playing an old lady who knew what she! she has lied about her love, she refuses 
After seeing him last in that silly; knew—her dry humour was of course, ; to go on with the marriage, and runs : 
play, Zantalising Tommy, whose suc-'as always, a thing of absolute beauty.|away from the house to escape her Y 
cess made me despair of Beitish| O.5. (aunt’s wrath. The happy ending made A 
audiences, I was delighted possible by the fact of her 
to find Mr. Cyrin Maupr meeting Adam unexpectedly 
in a part that gave scope at the station, and finding 
for his versatile intelli- that in the last hour she : 
cence. He was even moie had grown to love him, is y 
excellent in his serious woo- intelligible, though it docs . 
ing of the right woman for not assist the sermon. J 
his years than in his light- Now to whom is that 3 
hearted abandonment to sermon addressed? Not to 7 
the lure of youth and men, surely. For Adam, : 
spring-time. Sentiment, anyhow, was guiltless; Geor- 
however, was never allowed gina’s uncle was extremely 
to weigh upon us; for we uncomfortable about the 
were always secure in the whole thing; and Cousin 
knowledge that Jobin Yod, insufferable puppy as 
Worthington’s pleasant pre- he was, stood up for Geor- 
| occupation with his own gina when she had broken on 
tastes would save us from off herengagement. On the inion 
| excesses in this direction. other hand, who recognised 
| For all the seriousness and callously that marriage was 
apparent altruism of his at- o «Gao a trade to be carried through i 
titude towards Miss Hesel- at the cost of honour? exp 
tine one felt that thepathetic Miss Hit DA TREVELYAN (Miss Heseltinc). ‘‘ I’ve never tasted champagne Georgina. Who brought by | 
narrative of her sombre past before. Dee ee her up to this belief, and Exc 
was not of absorbing in- , Mr. Cyni Mavpr (Robin Worthington). “Then you can't have played was the leading spirit in pee 
. : in many drawing-room comedies. We never drink anything else. ange 6, f, art 
terest to him ; and when tite , ; putting it into action? Lady quo 
he intervened with the suggestion that | “Just To Get Marriep.” | Catherine. Miss Hamitron is obviously * 
she should take a little more cham-| Miss Crcety Hamivron’s play is; preaching to women. Well, I am ex- ae 
pagne one was conscious that the announced to begin at nine, but does! tremely glad of it. Here, anyhow ([ ¥ ms 
balance of emotions was being tactfully|not. I arrived at nine, and found| sigh thankfully), is something for which . 
adjusted. Indeed, throughout the play|myself in the middle of a curtain-|she does not hold my sex responsible. . fi 
there was an admirable sense of propor-|raiser of positively startling dulness.| Votes for Men ! sttbj 
tion, as between sentiment and pure fun. | A gentleman, called Basil of the Iron The dialogue is _ extraordinarily okies 
\nd the fun was always spontaneous, | Zand, was delivering, in an assumed natural; this and the excellent acting the 
| from the primitive episode of Bertha’s | voice, a series of speeches of intermin-} gave the play, in the First and Third a 
| finger and the jam (so typical, as Lady | able length, from which I gathered| Acts, a quite unusual air of reality. rg 
| Cottrell says, of British humour) tojthat he was in love with his first; The Second Act was a little too serious aa 
the charming phrase, “A man can wife’s sister, while his second wife! for Mr. Goprrey Tarr, and though - 
| only be middle-aged once.” was in love with his nephew. It was} Miss Gerrrupr KinGston tried hard | For 
| The device of consulting a woman;an awkward situation, and the iron-| she could not carry it through by her- pe 
| about your love-affairs in language so| handed one decided to go off on ajself. Mr. Tearce is never quite happy pa 
ambiguous that she is led to imagine | pilgrimage, which was perhaps best. {unless he is smiling; in this Act he - 
herself to be the object of your atten-| Just to Get Married is a protest} smiled a good deal when he couldn't wou 
tions must be a little threadbare by | against that view of life which regards | have been happy. Two delightful per- — 
now. But for the rest, the play is very | marriage as the whole end of woman.|formances by Mr. THomas Sipney and witl 
fresh, even if its originality is only that | It is a sermon which has been preached| Mr. Everarp VaANDERLIP (as_ the 
of a nice April day. ‘by Miss Hamuron before; it is so} worried uncle and the untlicked cub | 
| wish Miss Hinpa Trevetyan had pleasantly preached on this occasion | respectively) must be mentioned as — 
been allowed a larger share in the) that 1 should like to think of it as doing , being uniformly good. M. oe 
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Little Girl. ‘PLEASE, Sin, I’VE BROUGHT THE REMAINS OF THE MEDICINE YOU GAVE GRANDFATHER. 
THOUGHT YOU MIGHT LIKE IT FOR SOMEBODY ELSE!” 
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RUDENESS vid CIVILITY. 
Mr. SrracHey’s punctilious letter of 
explanation concerning a remark made 
by him upon the CHANCELLOR OF THE 
EXCHEQUER should revolutionise the 
art of epithet. It is too good not to 
quote in full :— 


*Sir,—I note in your issue of to-day that 
you quote the following passage from the speech 
I made at Guildford on Friday :— 

‘“*T, like many others, have had my Form 4 
to fill up, and Lam tempted to say of it what 
Mark Twain said when speaking of a certain 
subject—‘ I don’t profess really to know much 
about it, but I think I understand it as well as 
the Idiot who invented it.”’ 

‘* May I point out that I made a very impor- 
tant addition, as you will see from the follow- 
ing passage which I qiote from the Surrey 
Advertiser's report of my speech :— 

‘**In adopting that phrase with regard to 
| Form 4, however, I would say, ‘‘I don’t pro- 
to know niuch about it, but I think I 
understand it as well as the courteous geutle- 
man who invented it.”’ 

‘**T should be exceedingly obliged if you 
would pubtish this corieetion, as I am most 
loath to appear to have applied Mark Twain’s 
formula to the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
Without the alteration in question. 

‘J. Sr. Loe Srracney.” 


| fess 





Here we have the beginning of a new 
line in abuse: the ironical inversion, 





the polite censure, the wolf in sheep’s 
clothing. Thus, one can imagine the 
ichairman of a discontented share- 
holders’ meeting referring to the pro- 
moter of the company :—‘“ I will not 
animadvert on Mr. Brassbound’s high- 
mindedness or business-sagacity. I 
will say that in bringing him to book 
it will probably be necessary to repeat 
the proverbial counsel, ‘Set an honest 
man to catch an honest man.” Or 
again, when one Member of Parliament 
|has occasion in the future to reflect 
| upon the mendacity of another Mem- 
ber—as so often has happened in the 
crude past—he will say that the inci- 
dent reminded him of the old definition 
of untruth-tellers as “liars, d—— liars, 
and the souls of honour,” adding that 
never was there a soul of honour whiter 
than that of his honourable friend. 

At present the only speaker unlikely 
to avail himself of the new periphrasis 
\is Mr. Luoyp GrorcE himself. But 
even he may come into line. ‘ There 
is no Editor of The Spectator like an 
old Editor of The Spectator,” one can 
perhaps see him saying, with infinite 
benevolence, or “An Editor of The 
Spectator and his money are soon 


| 








| parted,” or “ Editors of The Spectator | 





‘rush in, as you know, gentlemen, | 


| where angels fear to tread.” 

; Anyway we look confidently to the 
‘reports of speeches in the near future 
for a diverting harvest from the seed 
sown by our ingenious St. Lor. 





The Seeing Hand. 

‘The Duke himself, in grand military uni- 
form, gave the word for the commencement of 
the overture, standing up all the time, beating 
| time with one hand and watching the orchestra 
| through an immense glass with the other.” 
| From ** The Life of Benjamin Disraeli,” p. 51. 

From a catalogue :— 

“This machine las given ample evidences of 
its superiority over its rivals, and will sati-fy 
the demands of even the most facetious.” 

We don’t know what other facetious 
people may expect of it, but we want 
| to see it run over a Bishop. 





A licence for the sale of beer and 
porter on Ailsa Craig (now being 
quarried) has just been refused. We 
| understand that another haunt of wild 
sea-fowl, “The Bass Rock,” has a 
prior claim to a licence. 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
| (By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 
In John Redmond (Hurst anp Brackett) Mr. RepmMonp- 
| HlowarpD presents an interesting narrative of Irish polities 
| covering the period during which the present leader of the 
| Irish Nationalist Party has sojourned in the Parliamentary 
| field. There is a certain monotony about it, since it is 
necessarily a record of continuous wrangling. “ An Irish 
leader,” Mr. Repmonp-Howarp sagely remarks, “has two 
battles to fight, one with political parties in the House of 
Commons, the other with public opinion outside it.” There 
a third, more fatal in weakening the national crusade. 
It is the daily fight with revolting sections of the Party, 
led by men who were once loyal colleagues. To-day we 
have Mr. Winnram O'Brien and Mr. Tim Heaty spitting 
fire at Mr. RepmMon» and Mr. Dinton, who, to do them 
justice, are not lacking in reprisals in kind. “Iwas ever 
thus. O'’CoNNELL was 
supplanted by the Young 


One thing I noticed about The Glad Heart (MeTuvuEn) 
was that the character whose nature gives its title to 
Madame ALBANEsI’s quite delightful tale makes but a 
very fleeting and occasional appearance in it. To say this 
is really to mention the only fault that can be found with 
the book; the range of it is so wide and the canvas so 
crowded that we have hardly time for more than a nodding 
acquaintance with two-thirds of the interesting persons 
whom it presents to us. “The glad heart” was owned 
by Peggy Mariller, a novelist, with an artist husband, 
many debts, and three entrancing children; and her only 
connection with the story is that her brother, Dick Framley, 
eventually marries its heroine, Ellen Milner. Naturally, 
however, heaps of things happen before that. Ellen, 
whose fox-hunting father had left her very badly off, goes as 
companion to Lady Norchester, the beautiful village-girl 
whose husband and his noble family were uniting to cold- 
shoulder her, after what was, to them, a _ regrettable 
misalliance. The picture of this woman, with her fierce 

love for the husband who 





Ireland Party. Beri 
| was superseded by Par- 
| NELL. PARNELL was 


politically done to death 
in Committee Room No. 

15. To-day Mr. JOHN 
| RepMoND stands at bay, 
| target of the vitupera- 
tion of Winnt1AM O’ Brien 
| and the bitter sarcasm of 
| 





Tm Hearty. Mr. Rep- 
MOND - Howarp's book 
brings the story up to 
date, its value being in- 
| creased by its studiously 
moderate tone. 


MAARTEN MAARTENS 
|} can escape the charge 





} 
I don’t think that 
| 


of unnecessarily scaring 
the trustful reader in his 





| now detests her, her 
| jealousy, and her final 
revolt, is at once the 
cleverest and most de- 
tailed in the book. The 
whole atmosphere of the 
life at Wynch Castle, 
under its unhappy mis- 
tress, seemed to me to 
he excellently well con- 
veyed. Of course, Nor- 
chester falls in love with 
Ellen ; and at one time, 
so impetuous was his 
wooing, I thought that, 
| with his wife out of the 
way, he was going to 
prove the favoured 
suitor. But in novels 
this is still the day of 
the middle-aged; and, 
after all, Dick F'ramley, 
the paternal, romped 








latest novel, Harmen 
Pols. The hero of this Yor 
hook (published by 

MerHvuen) is a young Dutch peasant who, on the 
top of the grief that comes to him when he finds his 
ancestral farm must be sold, gradually realises, through a 


SEE, | ALWAYS BUY MY CoroTs 





number of rather Ibsenesque allusions, that he is not the son 
| of his supposed father, but of a former friend of his mother’s, 
| Covert Blass. ater on he falls in love with Govert Blass’s 
ward and so-called niece, only to learn from a servant of 
hers that the girl is really his daughter. The curious thing 
about these two “horrible revelations” is that neither of 
them is true, the latter being a superfluous lie, and the 
former suggested by the neurotic conscientiousness of his 
mother, who had always been in love with Govert Blass, 
and therefore felt that she was living a life of deceit with 
Steven Pols. The story-is full of acute strokes of charac- 
terisation and fine flashes of philosophy (as anyone might 
cuess from reading the author’s name), and the romantic 
passages between Harmen and Greta are very pretty 
indeed. But when I turn back to the notice on the paper 
cover and learn that the result of the hero’s emotional 
trials is to make him realise that the two supreme things 
in life are pity and love, I feel inclined to urge a strong 
plea lor yet another supreme boon, namely accuracy ol 
information. 





The Verw Rich Man. “I'M sonny 


sella dais alin ands Gian ane home in the last chap- 
s Ee ONL ONE ) s GOT. | va ° a i 
os pean.” | ter. Which I was glad 

of, except that he there- 
by ended a most entertaining story. 


It was necessary to Max (Hutcntyson) that Ned Blake, 
a quick-tempered, slow-witted seeker after love, should 
be extraordinarily lacking in discernment. The trouble, 
however, really is that the reader knows all about Maz, 
and cannot help wondering at Ned's stupidity. To watch 
him floundering on and not guessing to which sex Mar— 
in spite of trousers, ete.—belonged, is like watching the 
performance of a simple trick which you know yourself and 
therefore cannot imagine how anyone can be deluded by it. 
But if you can swallow the accommodating blindness of 
poor old Ned, you will find Mrs. Tuurston’s story very 
enlightening. Here she treats Bohemian Paris frankly, 
and yet wit! no ill-flavoured freedom. She understands 
the highly-strung temperament, and her book is especially 
to be recommended to those revolutionary spirits who think 
that the obligations of sex can easily be avoided. 








* Kent . . . possess a fast hard-wording pack.” —Daily Express. 
We have heard them. Luckily, however, hard words break 
no bones. 
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